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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. H. 
By Rev. George S. Goodspeed, Ph. D., 

Chicago, 111. 

Shakespeare and the Bible, these two pre-eminent monu- 
ments of composition now in comparison, agree in their esti- 
mate of woman and their tendency to elevate and honor her 
character. Neither contains a word of disparagement for the 
sex as related to man. Eve, Jezebel, Sapphira, Sarah, Ruth, 
Queen Esther, Mary, act their parts in the history and re- 
ceive awards of praise or blame according to their individual 
merits. Even in her naturally subordinate position, woman 
receives in Revelation her due honors and occupies her his- 
torical sphere as the companion of man. Sometimes her 
power surpasses his ; again she circles round him ' ' the love- 
ly satellite of man;" now she is in league with Satan, again 
she sits at Jesus' feet, or awaits his resurrection from Joseph's 
tomb ; at one point she resists the Gospel, at another her 
powerful hand urges it forward ; and the virtues of the excel- 
lent woman have here their painter and eulogist. Wherever 
the Bible has won its way, there woman has stepped forth 
from obscurity, no longer the plaything or the servant of 
man, to become an intelligent, honored force in the world of 
thought and action. 

It has been said that "next to the Bible Shakespeare is the 
best friend and benefactor of womankind that has yet ap- 
peared on our earth; for, next to the Bible, he has done 
most towards appreciating what woman is and towards in- 
structing her as to what she should be. . . The incompara- 
ble depth, delicacy and truthfulness with which he has exhib- 
ited the female character are worth more than all the lectures 
and essays on social morality the world has ever seen." De 
Quincey styles it "a world of new revelation " — his demon- 
stration of "the possible beauty of the female character." 
And that one possible failing of the sex to which Washingfton 
Irving referred when he asked ' ' What courage can withstand 
the ever during and all-battling terrors of a woman's ton- 
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gue?", Shakespeare has not only beautifully illustrated in 
the relations of Katharine and Petruchio ; but in the redemp- 
tion of the former, of which the climax appears in her clos- 
ing speech, he reveals the poet's whole theory of a wife's 
relation to her husband. Too long to quote here and familiar 
to all lovers of Shakespeare, it is, as has been said, "at once, 
elegant, eloquent, poetical and true, and worth all volumes 
on household virtues that I know of." 

What an honor to the sex is Portia ! Her shrewdness in 
saving her husband's friend from old Shylock's blood-thirsty, 
griping malice, her brilliant plea in which occurs the famous 
description of mercy ' ' which becometh the throned monarch 
better than his crown — " a passage by the way, instinct with 
biblical thought and feeling, — her energetic coping with 
emergencies, and the preservation of her womanly sensibili- 
ties, encircle her name with glory, and demonstrate the poet's 
belief in woman's high intellectual capacity, and thus place 
him in line with the highest Scripture teaching. 

As in real life, so also in the prince of poets, all female 
character is neither agreeable nor feminine. Shakespeare 
has sketched a queen whose criminal passions extort from 
her son the bitter lamentation " Frailty, thy name is woman !" 
and compel him in justice to the outraged memory of his mur- 
dered father to goad her with retributive wrath. In Lady 
Macbeth he has shown us a delicate creature transformed by 
lust of royal place and pomp into a fiend. There is a hide- 
ousness about her depravity that shocks and stuns the be- 
holder. History, sacred and profane, justifies such a repre- 
sentation, and every careful student of human nature knows 
that a depraved woman may be a very monster ; but over 
against all the instances of female imperfection and frailty 
he has set in glowing beauty such women as Miranda, Imo- 
gen, Ophelia, Juliet, Perdita, Portia, Isabella and ' ' a store of 
ladies whose bright eyes rain influence " and whose loveliness 
can never die. " Here is a soul, the manliest of men and 
the most womanly of women." 

The lover of inspiration may rightfully walk in the light 
of that orb which, kindled by the divine intelligence, reflects 
its beams on the sacred page and, mingling them with celes- 
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tial glory, helps to make luminous the mind and will of God. 
Keeping steadily in view the possible abuse of blessings, and 
the dangers attending the use of what may appear harmless, 
we may place underneath the Book the works of Shakespeare. 
In reference to things divine and eternal "there is," as Wal- 
ter Scott said when dying, "but one Book." In regard to 
things human and temporal, and as corroborative of the 
Bible, that other volume has the endorsement of the world's 
greatest and truest-hearted men to its value as a table-com- 
panion and inseparable friend. 

The two have furnished more household words, expressions 
that fly to every one's lips, figures and phrases which point 
and adorn the speeches and writings of men great and small, 
than all other books together. The dramatist's ' ' fertility of 
fine thoughts and sentiments " has caused his precepts, sen- 
tentious sayings and felicitous expressions to pass into the 
mental life of the Anglo-Saxon race. The English of our 
Bible ' ♦ lives on the ear like a music that can never be forgot- 
ten." Shakespeare was familiar with the earlier versions of 
the Scriptures ; they impregnated his fertile genius, and thus 
the two have mutually permeated the mind and heart of the 
race. 

A notable example of the combined use of the Bible and 
Shakespeare is given us in the life of the elder Chatham. It 
is said that on one occasion, after a powerful speech in the 
House of Commons directed against Murray, the Crown's 
attorney, — whose name, however, he had not mentioned, — 
he stopped, fixed his eyes on the victim and exclaimed ' ' I 
must now address a few words to Mr. Attorney ; they shall 
be few but they shall be daggers." Murray was agitated; 
the look continued; the agitation increased. " Felix trem- 
bles;" shouted Pitt in a tone of thunder, "he shall hear me 
some other day." He sat down. Murray made no reply and 
a languid debate showed the paralysis of the House. Surely 
here was a masterly commingling of Shakespearian metaphor 
and Scripture incident. 

As we have already observed, though Shakespeare's "re- 
ligious instincts and sentiments were comparatively weak," 
yet the honor and recognition given the Bible by him are not 
18 
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formal but practical. He used it, till familiarity made its 
sentiments, spirit, metaphors and language flow purposely 
and often unconsciously from his pen. Attention may be 
again called to some of these minor elements of expression in 
which Shakespeare borrows from the Scriptures. The Psalm- 
ist declares "The righteous shall flourish like a palm tree." 
And Shakespeare ' ' You shall see him a palm in Athens and 
flourish with the highest." In "Henry VIII." we read 
"And when befalls befalls like Lucifer;" and in Isaiah 
"How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning? " "Thou hast brought me into the dust of death ;" 
and "dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return" recall 
"lighted fools the way to dusty death ;" " Man the image of 
his Maker ;" " Life's but a walking shadow ;" " It is written, 
they appear unto men as angels of light;" "In the Book of 
Numbers it is writ. When the man dies let the inheritance 
descend unto the daughter;" " Here, take you this, and seal 
the bargain with a holy kiss;" "Yet I will remember the 
favors of these men; were they not mine? Did they not 
sometimes cry all hail to me ? so Judas did to Christ ; but 
He in twelve found truth in all but one ; I in twelve thou- 
sand none;" "The devil can quote Scripture to his purpose." 
— These, and hundreds of passages besides, may well put 
many a Christian to the blush, for they present the poet as a 
rare Bible scholar; and they compel us to regard his works, 
not as odious and dangerous, but as the healthiest influence 
in literature. 

No man can be educated in the best and most essential 
sense unless he is a careful student of Shakespeare and the 
Bible. Who that has studied them will not join with Irving 
in invoking ' ' ten thousand blessings on the bard who has 
thus gilded the dull realities of life with innocent allusions, 
who has spread exquisite and unbought pleasures in my 
checkered path; and beguiled my spirit in many a lonely 
hour with all the cordial and cheerful sympathy of social 
life;" while at the same time we repeat the opinion with all 
heartiness, "If there is one great thing in this world it is the 
Bible of God — great in origin, great in thought, great in 
promise, great in beauty, great in results. It hangs as by a 
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golden cord from the throne of the highest, and all heaven's 
light, life, love and sweetness come down into it for us. It 
hangs there like a celestial harp. The daughters of sorrow 
tune it, and awake a strain of consolation. The hand of joy 
strikes it, and it yields a divine note of gladness. The sinner 
comes to it, and it discourses to him of repentance and salva- 
tion. The saint bends to it, and it talks to him of an inter- 
cessor and an immortal kingdom. The dying man lays his 
• trembling hand on it, and there steals thence into his soul 
the promise ' When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee, when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt 
not be burned.* 'Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.' 'The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.' 
Where is promise, where is philosophy, where is song like 
this?" 



